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The First Congress of Christian Students in Italy 


By Dr. N. Walling Clark, Rome, Italy 


ITHIN the last two years visits 
have been made by a representa- 
tive of the Christian Student Movement 
to the principal university centers in 
Italy. Students, professors and pastors 
interested in the moral and religious life 
of young men were gathered together 
and urged to greater activity in behalf 
of students. Circles of Christian students 
were formed in Rome, Florence, Bo- 
logna, Naples, Palermo and Messina. 
Except in Bologna and Messina, these 
were organized as sections of the city 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. It 
seems best in Italy to connect the student 
work as far as possible with the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, to avoid the 
multiplication of organizations, especially 
as many of the Christian students are al- 
ready members of the local Associations. 
After consultation with Mr. Mott and 
with others who are especially interested 
in the religious enlightenment of young 
men in Italy, it was decided to hold a na- 
tional congress, at which the claims of 
this work should be presented and steps 
taken for its wider extension. When the 
proposal was made known in the various 
evangelical circles it met with a very 
hearty response. The result was the con- 
vening of the First Congress of Christian 
Students in Rome, January 22 to 24. 
Both in the number of the delegates 
and in the enthusiasm manifested, the 
Congress surpassed all expectations. 
There were in attendance about two hun- 
dred professors, students, pastors and 
Christian leaders, from all parts of Italy 
and Sicily, making it unquestionably the 
most representative assembly of Christian 
young men that has ever been held in this 


country. Among the delegates were stu- 
dents from fourteen of the seventeen 
government universities, and from as 
many more of the state lyceums, technical 
institutes, normal schools and theological 
colleges. The Universities of Rome, Na- 
ples, Florence, Pisa, Genoa, Bologna, 
Turin, and Milan were represented by 
students, as well as those at Palermo and 
Messina in Sicily. 

Among those who took part in the dis- 
cussions were Professor Labanca, of the 
University of Rome, whose writings on 
religious subjects are everywhere known 
among Italians, and Professor Costan- 
zo, President of the State University for 
Women, who is one of the most cele- 
brated poets in Italy. His name every- 
where awakens enthusiasm, because he is 
the author of a popular poem, “The 
Heroes of the Attic,” which refers to the 
heroic poor. The President of the Con- 
gress was Professor Giovanni Luzzi. one 
of the most prominent men in educational 
work in Italy. He presided most admir- 
ably, and delivered several very effective 
addresses during the sessions. 

Letters were read to the Congress from 
some of the university professors, ex- 
pressing their full approval of this move- 
ment and their willingness to codperate 
in any way possible. They especially em- 
phasized the need of a revival in the 
study of religious subjects among the 
educated classes in the country. Never 
before has any evangelical movement in 
Italy been brought to the favorable at- 
tention of so large a number of the lead- 
ing educators as has been done through 
this Congress. It is worthy of note that 
all the Protestant denominations were 
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represented among the delegates. Some 
twenty-five of the leading Protestant pas- 
tors attended the sessions. 

Count Piickler of Berlin sent a tele- 
gram in the name of the university stu- 
dents of Germany, in which he said: “Be 
tremendously in earnest for Christ, as 
was your great countryman, Savonarola.” 
Other telegrams came from Count 
Moltke of Copenhagen, in behalf of the 
students of Denmark; from the univer- 
sity students of Budapest and Hungary; 
from Robert College, Constantinople ; the 
International College, Smyrna, Asia 
Minor; the Syrian Protestant College, 
Beirut ; and the American Training Col- 
lege in Assiut, Egypt. All these were re- 
ceived with great applause. On the last 
day of the Congress a cablegram was re- 
ceived from Mr. James Stokes of New 
York, than whom no one is more highly 
honored by the leaders of Christian work 
for young men in Italy. 

The presence of several foreign dele- 
gates added very greatly to the interest 
and the enthusiasm of the Congress. 
Messrs. Sautter and Rambaud of France, 
Bovet and Lauterberg of Switzerland, 
Gonzales of Spain, and da Silva of Por- 
tugal gave most instructive and stimu- 
lating addresses, and rendered splendid 
service in various ways throughout the 
sessions. One entire afternoon was giv- 
en to the Christian Student Movement in 
these Latin countries. Professor Filip- 
pini of the Royal Lyceum in Rome made 
the address of welcome to the foreign 
delegates on behalf of the students of 
Italy, and each of the representatives 
from the other Latin countries spoke of 
the student work in his own land. It 
was a‘memorable meeting, and it will 
undoubtedly have a permanent influence 
in strengthening the bonds between the 
Christian students of all these countries 
in southern Europe. , 

It was our great good fortune to have 
with us at this Congress Mr. John R. 
Mott, the General Secretary of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that he 
was the leading spirit of the Congress. 
His addresses produced a powerful ef- 
fect upon the delegates. They opened 
up to them a new world of Christian ac- 


tivity, and led them out into new experi- 
ences in the spiritual life. A profound 
and lasting impression was made by his 
address at the closing service on Sunday 
evening. A special meeting was held for 
the English and American colonies in 
Rome on Monday afternoon, at which 
Mr. Mott spoke on the world-wide Stu- 
dent Movement. Notwithstanding the 
fact that it was rainy, every seat in the 
large hall was taken. The American 
Ambassador presided and _ expressed 
hearty sympathy with and approval for 
the work being done by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in Italy. 

This student Congress marks the in- 
auguration of a national movement in 
Italy. Several private conferences were 
held by Mr. Mott with the student lead- 
ers, and at the closing session of the 
Congress resolutions were adopted re- 
questing the: appointment of a committee 
of supervision to take charge of the 
movement. Steps will be taken to secure 
a strong man, to be selected from among 
the Italian students, who will serve as 
a National Secretary. Considerable at- 
tention was given to Bible studies and 
to the development of literature adapted 
to the needs of students. 

Two gatherings were peculiarly im- 
pressive. One was in the arena of the 
Colosseum, on Saturday, where a photo- 
graph of the delegates was taken by spe- 
cial permission of the Italian authorities. 
In that majestic monument of Pagan 
Rome, whose ruins still speak of the tri- 
umphant faith of the early Christians 
who suffered martyrdom within its walls, 
the Christian students of Italy gathered 
under the protection of their free and 
united country to bear testimony to their 
faith in God and in Jesus Christ, the only 
Savior. 

On Sunday morning at an early hour 
all of the foreign delegates, together with 
several of the leaders of the movement 
in Italy, went outside of the city walls 
along the ancient Appian Way, to the 
Catacomb of Domitilla. This burial-place 
of the early Christians dates back to the 
first century. Domitilla, in whose estate 
the Catacomb was excavated, was an 
aunt of the Emperor Vespasian, and a 
devoted member of the Christian Church 
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in Rome. Because of her faith in Christ 
she was banished to a small island in the 
Mediterranean. Near the ancient en- 
trance of this most interesting Catacomb 
there is a large underground room in 
which the early Christians were accus- 
tomed to gather for the celebration of 
the “Agape,” or Feast of Christian Love. 
Here our little company formed a circle, 
listened to the reading of portions of the 
eleventh and twelfth chapters of He- 
brews, from the French Testament, and 
joined together in singing Luther’s hymn, 
“A Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” As 
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the echoes of the song died away along 
the subterranean passages, one of our 
number led in fervent prayer, and was 
followed by each one of those who stood 
in the circle. It was a holy hour, never 
to be forgotten. “A cloud of witnesses” 
from the Apostolic times seemed to be 
above us, and the presence of the Divine 
Master in our midst was sensibly felt. 
May His Holy Spirit animate the soul 
and the life of every Christian student 
in Italy, so that in each university center 
throughout this fair land the power of 
His saving presence may be manifested! 


A Notable Association Gathering 


By C. K. Ober 


N Buffalo, May 11 to 15, 1go4, will 
be held an epoch-marking and 
epoch-making Convention of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of North 
America. 

This Convention, to which all Associa- 
tions in North America are entitled to 
send delegates, will be the thirty-fifth in 
the series of these International Conven- 
tions, the first of which was held in Buf- 
falo in 1854, and will commemorate the 
jubilee of the affiliated work of the North 
American Associations. 

These Conventions have a formative 
and far-reaching influence on the entire 
Association movement. They have cre- 
ated and perpetuated the International 
Committee, determined its policy, re- 
viewed its work, and authorized and in- 
structed, from time to time, the taking 
up of its great departments of work for 
the young men of North America and 
of the non-Christian world. 

It was the Albany International Con- 
vention in 1866 that inaugurated the 
State and Provincial work, which the In- 
ternational Committee, under the instruc- 
tion of that and subsequent Conventions, 
has organized and built up into a re- 
markable group of effective agencies for 
the extension and development of the 
Association movement in their respective 
fields throughout North America. It was 
the Louisville Convention in 1877 that 
authorized the Student Department, 


through which have come the more than 
six hundred Student Associations in 
North America, and out of which has 
sprung the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment and the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. It was the Philadelphia Con- 
vention in 1889 that created the Foreign 
Department which sent out that year two 
pioneer missionary secretaries to India 
and Japan, the advance guard of the 
nearly forty university-trained men, who 
now represent the North American As- 
sociations on the foreign mission field. 
The coming Convention at Buffalo will 
differ from the great Student and Stu- 
dent Volunteer gatherings in that it will 
represent not alone the Student but also 
all other groups of Associations. Men 
prominent in the commercial, industrial, 
financial, and professional life of our 
great cities, high officials and employees 
of our great railway systems, and lead- 
ing representatives of the army and navy, 
will join with representative students and 
professors from the colleges in a review 
of the whole Association field and forces 
and in a council of war for the world- 
wide extension of Christ’s Kingdom 
among young men. India, China, and 


South America will also be represented. 

Addresses will be given by Mr. Robert 
E. Speer, the Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, 
the Rev. Clarence A. Barbour and other 
leaders in the Church and Association, 
and an exhibit is being prepared of the 
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outstanding facts and historic develop- 
ment of the work of the International 
Committee and of the State and Pro- 
vincial work. But the work of the Con- 
vention at Buffalo will not consist 
chiefly of a retrospect of achievements. 
Important questions and proposals af- 
fecting the future policy of the In- 
ternational work will come before the 
Convention and an unusual proportion of 


time in the sessions has _ been set 
aside for the discussion of these ques- 
tions and the determining of the policies 
and plans which shall guide the North 
American Association movement in the 
immediate future. 

Every Student Association is con- 
cerned in the outcome of these discus- 
sions and should be represented at Buf- 
falo by its best men. 


Motives Which Should Dominate 
By A. B. Williams, Jr. 


NLY in the power of a dominant 

motive have men ever accomplished 
the largest things. A motive which real- 
ly rules the life puts iron into the blood. 
It emancipates from laziness. It forbids 
discouragement. It gives enthusiasm. It 
holds one true to one’s purpose. It 
calls forth one’s best powers. It makes 
possible personal sacrifice. Such a mo- 
tive means more than the recognition of 
an ideal as worthy; it means letting that 
ideal rule the life. Most of the weak 
work done in many Student Associations 
is due to the lack of a motive of this 
kind. The difficulties to be overcome in 
most cases are so large and so baffling 
that they easily defy anything else. 

The time which most of us have in 
which to work in our colleges is short 
enough to justify some intensity. No 
man can fully appreciate what the spirit- 
ual regeneration of his college would 
mean, and not be overburdened by it. Do 
we not need to ponder more upon some 
of these large issues, that we may come 
to appreciate the opportunities of our 
student days, and say in downright earn- 
estness, “This one thing I do”? Emer- 
son says of Napoleon that “he saw only 
the object; the obstacle must give way.” 
Obstacles do not usually give way before 
men otherwise. 

Here are some ideals which, should 
they become dominant motives in the 
lives of the men who lead the organized 
Christian work in the colleges, would 
bring to pass many a triumph for our 
Lord. 

1. In launching every plan for ag- 


gressive work, to make the ultimate goal 
of it not the small group of men who 
may, but the large mass of men who 
must be reached. Many have never had 
the conception of a work which should 
sound to the bottom every department 
of student life, and become the strongest 
force in it—raising it up, purifying and 
ennobling it. We need to get the vision 
of the entire field actually occupied, and 
then let that become a motive which 
rules, while we have the chance to throw 
life into the struggle to make it an ac- 
complished fact. When we look at our 
field in this fashion, our work in Bible 
study and in the missionary department 
has not more than just begun. 

2. To provide opportunity for the en- 
listment of large numbers of men in 
definite Christian service and to actually 
engage them in it. Some of us have be- 
come so accustomed to having half a 
dozen fellows do the limited amount of 
work we plan, that one of our greatest 
opportunities escapes us. It is pitiful to 
find how many college-trained men there 
are in the world, who, because they were 
never led in the days of their character- 
forming to break through a certain feel- 
ing of reserve in the matter of Christian 
work, are now practically useless to the 
organized forces of the Church. What 
would it not mean to the Church if we 
pressed large numbers of men into such 
work in their student days, where they 
might develop the ability to use for 
others the splendid equipment which 
their college gives them? 

3. To make our work of such quality 
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that each stroke of it is effective for the 
accomplishment of results. Much effort 
and activity frequently stands for noth- 
ing when subjected to the test of definite 
results. ‘There is much so called Bible 
study of this kind. We need more thor- 
ough and less superficial work. Think of 
how a college might be revolutionized 
by having large quantities of our Chris- 
tian work thoroughly done. ‘This is the 
kind of work the existence of which can- 
not be indicated by statistics, but which, 
if the amount of it could be known, 
would express the real measure of our 
success. 

4. To bring to pass in college life, be- 
fore the eyes of men, that strongest, that 
most winning proof of the reality of our 
Christian faith; the fact of lives trans- 
formed into perfect manliness through 
the power of companionship with Jesus 
Christ. Failing this our work is without 
point and lacks the power to lay hold 
upon life and claim men for higher 
things. If Christ be living in the 
lives of those who profess to be His fol- 
lowers, we have an argument of com- 
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pelling attractiveness which if rightly 
brought to bear upon college life can be 
the means of its complete regeneration. 

5. lo preserve that balance and dig- 
nity in the work which comes only as a 
result of much thought and prayer. It 
is said of a great general that he never 
blundered into victory, but always won 
his battles in his head before he won 
them on the field. It will not be other- 
wise with us. And whence will come 
our confidence as to the ultimate victory 
if it come not from the consciousness 
that God Himself is working in us and 
through us? 

And in proportion as men see the poise 
and feel the confidence with which we 
take our stand to do battle, will they re- 
spect our motives and join with us— 
those strong men whom we covet for the 
speedy conquering of some of those 
fortresses. As these things stand on 
paper they are simply ideals which any- 
one will assent to as good “if they could 
be done.” Shall they remain so for us, 
or shall some of us make them motives 
to dominate our whole student life ? 


a Student Association 


By P. A. Conard, University of Illinois 


PROGRAM indicates two things, 
what is to be done and who is to 

do it. Let us first consider the Associa- 
tion force, the cabinet, and committees. 
The cabinet should be the most repre- 
sentative and strongest in personnel of 
all groups of men. Every member of the 
Association who will take training in 
new work should have a place on a com- 
mittee, and each department may use a 
sufficient number of men to present its 
claims and work to every man in the 
institution. By its very nature, the or- 
ganization must depend for its increase 
and extension on the members who at- 
tract to it and to its ideals the men with 
whom they associate. Hence, if a de- 
partment cultivates its whole field it must 
use a man in every group or class of stu- 
dents. A far-sighted policy looks to the 


preparation and service of every-available 
man. 


What is to be done? Comprehensive 
plans must be intelligently laid. As we 
shall not get beyond them, they should be 
commensurate with the field and oppor- 
tunities. A written policy will crystallize 
the plans. It should state definitely the 
things for which we strive—an adequate 
and businesslike financial administra- 
tion, a substantial gain in membership, 
Bible study and missionary interest, a 
spiritual awakening, etc.—and an outline 
of the campaign. 

With committees appointed and organ- 
ized, and with plans matured, we may 
well give the spring to the training and 
inspiring of our forces. It is folly to 
have the representative of a class of men 
on a committee unless he can win his 
companions. One man on the Bible 





study committee wins six of every seven 
men he approaches; another for lack of 
training, wins but one and closes the way 
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to the other six. The price we pay for 
such lack of knowledge and power is too 
great and the coin too expensive, when 
every man can be a winner. 

We are under obligation to train men 
not alone for the sake of the promotion 
of the Association enterprise; we must 
send from our institutions as religious 
and spiritual leaders the men who are to 
be the social, business, and intellectual 
leaders in their communities, and that re- 
quires preparation and practise. 

Various methods of training may be 
employed. A committee conference or 
“round-up,” the regular meetings of the 
committees at which the work and possi- 
bilities are presented by the president or 
secretary, a study of the general and 
special literature, and the cultivation of 
correct habits of prayer and Bible study 
are most important. Perhaps there is no 
more profitable work in the spring than 
this of equipping the committees with a 
knowledge of the work, a conception of 
the opportunity and faith in its accom- 
plishment. 

The summer should see the perfection 
of plans, an adequate representation at 
the student conference, and a correspond- 
ence that will keep every man tied up to 
the work. A large number of men should 
return early for further instruction and 
a vigorous fall campaign brought to a 
spiritual conclusion. Then a persistent 
execution of the policy adopted in the 
spring will bring to the attention of every 
man in college the whole scope of the As- 
sociation work, each phase being pre- 
sented by a friend who is an expert pre- 
pared to win. 

For example, the Bible study commit- 
tee, composed of from twenty-five to fifty 
men representing different classes and 
groups, meets every two weeks during 
the spring for the study and discussion 
of the work, methods, and literature of 
the department, and for fellowship and 
concerted prayer. Some experience is 
secured in the spring canvass and in 
the preparation of leaders for the follow- 
ing year. The committee sends a good 
delegation to the summer conference, a 
chain letter fosters the spirit of fellow- 
ship, and plans for the fall are completed. 
The men return early for their share in 


the work for new students and for final 
conference. The Bible study rally opens 
the way for the canvass, and in two or 
three weeks the claims of Bible study 
have been presented to every man by one 
who is capable and enthusiastic. The de- 
termined pushing of such comprehensive 
schemes is sure to result in a year of 
growth. 

A financial policy that is businesslike 
always commends the Association to its 
friends, and this plan of using a large 
and well-trained committee with plans 
that cover the whole field should easily 
solve our monetary problem. 

No program can approximate the ideal 
without emphasizing the spiritual awak- 
ening, the point of convergence among 
the departments and their enterprises. 
The business of the Association is to lead 
men to Christ and fit them for their 
highest service. The spirit of the times 
gives the Association the right to exist 
only as it meets the real and vital needs 
of men. It can plead no “divine right” 
except that of its Leader’s call to ser- 
vice, and it must stand or fall, be sup- 
ported or condemned, as it succeeds or 
fails in fulfilling its mission. 


By J. E. Steen, Princeton University 


INCE the religion of Jesus Christ is 
characteristically one of life and 
growth, any organization that purports 
to represent it must be noteworthy for 
its exhibition of these qualities. The 
Student Association with a general sec- 
retary, standing to-day, as it does, as the 
most highly developed type of the student 
religious organization, is obliged to 
possess these qualities in greater perfec- 
tion and in more varied forms than does 
the average, less favored Association. 
Hence, in the ideal Association we look 
for such characteristics as energy, ag- 
gressiveness, confidence in the wisdom of 
its policy, breadth of activity as well as 
of vision, and unity in membership and 
in aims—all features, it should be noted, 
in no sense peculiar to a religious move- 
ment. The resultant of all these forces 
springing from within the Association 
is a certain atmosphere of activity and 
progressiveness which inevitably perme- 
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ates all its life and makes it possible 
for the Association to become the peer, 
if not in time the superior, of all other 
local student interests. 

The secretary is in no small degree 
responsible for the creation of this at- 
mosphere. He stands at the head of the 
Association, to lead, and at its center, to 
energize, through his larger experience 
and unique position acting as the guid- 
ing force for the body of workers. The 
presence and effect of this directive func- 
tion are the distinguishing features of 
the Association with a general secretary. 
From it springs harmony of action, 
proper correlation of various depart- 
ments, definiteness of plan and execu- 
tion, foresight, an appreciation of the in- 
ternal and foreign relationships of the 
Association, a grasp of the problems to 
be solved, and the formulation of a sys- 
tematic, workable plan of growth. 

Of minor value, yet still of importance, 
is the function of the secretary as master 
and executor of the details of the local 
work. He is in a position to make the 
activities of the Association thorough and 
businesslike, thus commending the work 
as sane and well-balanced to those who 
are skeptical regarding its practical value. 
This does not mean that others are to 
place on his shoulders the burdens which 
they themselves should be bearing ; rath- 
er, that he merely stands ready to assist 
in an emergency. 

Compared, then, with the more simple 
organization, our ideal type should be 
able to do a work commensurate with the 
added help coming from experienced ad- 
vice, continual study and oversight, the 


The Occupation of a Typical 
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centralization of executive power and 
the proper relating of the work to other 
student enterprises. The employment of 
a general secretary opens up a field 
whose occupation is limited only by the 
capacities of the secretary and officers 
and by the willingness of the members 
to follow their leaders. 

The main business of any Student As- 
sociation—bringing men to know and 
accept Christ—should be most fully per- 
formed in the Association that has the 
most perfect mechanism. ‘That this is 
not always the case in reality, experi- 
ence has already shown. The well- 
equipped Association therefore must 
carefully avoid the fault of allowing de- 
votion to the details of management to 
obscure the real purpose of its existence. 

Since the actual work of the Associa- 
tion is to be done by the rank and file 
of the members, what has been said re- 
garding the necessary qualifications of 
the organism as a whole applies to all 
officers and workers. In a special sense 
does it apply to the officers for the reason 
that no enterprise is found exhibiting 
points of strength much, if at all, in ad- 
vance of those possessed by its leaders. 
So much of personal vitality as is put 
into the work is sure to reappear in the 
vitality of the Association itself. Mean- 
while, the sense of accomplishing results, 
the sight of effects produced in a single 
year, and the conviction that steady prog- 
ress is being made should act as stimuli 
to larger attempts, until the spirit of zeal 
is communicated to every one who comes 
within range of the Association’s in- 
fluence. 


College Field by the Young 


Men's Christian Association 


By E. T. 


A N intimation of the problem before 

the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation ambitious to occupy its field may 
be had by assuming that the field has 
been occupied, and by enumerating the 
working force that would be required to 
maintain the work on the advanced scale. 
An institution with 200 men matricu- 


Colton 


lated has usually enough men of good 
moral character to provide a member- 
ship in the Association of at least 150. 
Provision for the social needs of this 
group calls for an active committee of 
not fewer than five persons. The di- 


rection of religious meetings for such 
a number could not safely be entrusted to 
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a smaller committee. One hundred men 
in Bible classes is not too large a num- 
ber to use in this computation, but we 
are confronted at once with a demand for 
ten leaders exclusive of the able com- 
mittee required to keep in working order 
the machinery of the Bible study depart- 
ment. An enrolment of fifty in mission 
study means ten additional workers, as- 
signed to leadership and administration. 
A system of friendly individual work, 
reaching out for the fifty men who are 
without either the character or desire for 
membership and therefore a particularly 
ripe field for attention could well em- 
ploy the wise organizing ability of a half- 
dozen men of God. Every item of this 
large work predicts an increased budget 
and a large constituency of givers, who 
must be cultivated by a force of men far 
larger than have heretofore, with strained 
effort, secured the present meager finan- 
cial support. The support of an alumnus 
on the foreign missionary field would 
certainly mark the work of an Associa- 
tion that is occupying its field, and if this 
fund be raised by some plan of system- 
atic giving or by a less laborious method, 
another large group of solicitors and col- 
lectors must be called into service. 

This incomplete estimate has not yet 
taken into account the men who are to 
visit the tributary fitting schools for the 
purpose of cultivating the future college 
freshmen, nor those who will administer 
the employment bureau and the other 
multiplied forms of activity by which the 
needs of new students are met, nor those 
who will enter the abounding fields for 
philanthropic service surrounding every 
college, which alone should be absorbing 
the time of a score and more, yet no 
thoughtful person would be willing to 
undertake seriously the execution of this 
outlined program with a committee force 
of less than seventy-five devoted and 
capable men. 

If the holding of ground already oc- 
cupied is an undertaking that is be- 
ginning to daunt us it is to be remem- 
bered that we have before us the far 
greater task of achieving the high degree 
of efficiency in our work upon which our 
minds have just dwelt with longing as- 
piration. Let the following facts serve 


to bring us back to the point from which 
we must start upon this great enterprise 
of occupation. 

In a group of eleven institutions thor- 
oughly representative of the several col- 
lege types but selected without regard to 
their weakness or efficiency in Associa- 
tion activities, there are matriculated 
3,404 men. On the basis of calculation 
employed in this discussion—and practi- 
cally realized in isolated cases—there 
would be an aggregate membership in 
the eleven Associations of 2,598, whereas 
there are at present only 787. Instead of 
1,732 men in Bible classes there are 339, 
and the 866 men who would be enrolled 
in mission study shrink to seventy-two 
and the more than eight hundred men 
who should have been led into the King- 
dom of God diminish to less than fifty. 
It would be surprising if more men had 
been won to Jesus Christ when it is dis- 
covered that only twenty-three Chris- 
tians were united in the effort to ac- 
complish that result. Indeed, we are not 
surprised at meager results when we find 
that a work large enough to call forth 
the aggressive activity of 1,299 commit- 
teemen falls upon 191. 

We have still further to sit down and 
count the cost by reflecting upon the fact 
that our present attainment has been se- 
cured in the easiest portion of our fields. 
The average Association does not de- 
serve a very large measure of credit for 
reaching the first one-half of its mem- 
bership or Bible study enrolment or 
financial supporters. These men natur- 
ally passed into the channels of Chris- 
tian activity. They are the product of 
the churches in the communities from 
which they came. Generally, too, the next 
one-fourth required relatively small ef- 
fort to enlist their codperation in carry- 
ing out a sensible religious program. 
Only the last one-fourth may be said to 
fairly represent the aggressive work of 
the Association. Here alone have we 
pushed out and waged a war of conquest. 
The rest has been conserving, defensive 
warfare. A few questions will direct at- 
tention to the unshaken bulwarks of the 
enemy. How many more men in the in- 
stitution have lowered their moral stand- 
ards since entering college than our work 
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has succeeded in elevating? How many 
men who entered with habits of vice have 
been drawn out of their perilous paths by 
our efforts? Have the Bible study de- 
partment and other vitalizing spiritual 
agencies stimulated as much Christian 
faith as other influences in the institution 
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have undermined? At the rate of in- 
crease manifested this year, when will the 
Kingdom of God come in your institu- 
tion, and selfishness, materialism, im- 
purity and dishonesty yield to the prac- 
tise of the principles of our Master, 
Jesus Christ? 


What Led Me to Become a Foreign Missionary 


sy the Rev. W. H. Millard, Harvard, 1899, American Baptist Mission, 
Hangchow, China 


{ROM childhood I had been inter- 
ested in missions; at first for the 
romance of it, I suppose, later for deeper 
reasons. In college the greatness of the 
Kingdom of God began to take hold of 
me, and I often revolted against the gen- 
eral indifference to foreign missions and 
the frequent prejudice against it. From 
time to time | would think of missions as 
possibly my own life-work, but this first 
became a subject of continued thought 
when I entered the theological semi- 
nary. Life had begun to focus, and the 
choice of a particular field of work be- 
came an imminent question. Here, also, 
for the first time I came in contact with 
the Student Volunteer Movement which 
made a powerful appeal to me. 
Meanwhile, however, the opportuni- 
ties and attractions of the work at home 
were filling my mind and staying my de- 
cision. I knew the specious counter- 
claims which so easily beset a man’s mind 
the moment the appeal of the foreign 
work comes home to him, and I tried to 
guard against them and to stifle selfish 
considerations. Yet it seemed to me that 
it ought not to be a foregone conclusion 
that I should go to the foreign field, but 
that being favorably disposed to that 
work, I could safely wait till my senior 
year, when doubtless I would be in a 
better position to decide the question. 
I would give much now, if I could re- 
verse that decision, for by it I lost, 
through nearly three years of my student 
life, what afterward became the greatest 
inspiration that I have ever known, and 
I lost three years of service and influence 
for the cause of missions. 


I came to the middle of the senior year 
with the question not a whit nearer de- 
cision. I had prayed to know the will of 
God. Perhaps if I had prayed more 
faithfully, | might have received what 
would have seemed more like divine 
guidance; but as it was, | came to the 
conviction that I had all the light neces- 
sary for a decision and had had for three 
years past. It was merely a question of 
where my life would count for most. The 
facts of the case were perfectly well 
known. The appalling need of the 
heathen world, the increasing danger 
that the West shall give the East the ex- 
ternals and the vices of its civilization 
without giving it the saving truth which 
has fostered that civilization, the great- 
ness of the work and the fewness of the 
men to do it—these things could leave 
no doubt as to where a life could be best 
invested. 

One Sunday I went out to preach in a 
church which offered much the same 
work that I had hoped to begin with, if 
I remained at home. In the course of 
the day one of the deacons wished to 
know if a “call” would be considered. I 
told him it would, of course, but that I 
already had a call which I was seriously 
considering. That brought the thing to 
a crisis. I felt that I had been drifting 
and allowing circumstances like this to 
shape my life. From this time I would 
go up stream. Returning to my room I 
prayed that God would send me to the 
foreign field. Why had I not done that 
in the beginning? The result was a 


peace of mind that led me without further 
hesitation to offer myself for this work. 
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Soon after came the Toronto Convention, 
to which so many of us look back as to 
some towering landmark in our life, and 
then a few more months of preparation 
with some work among the churches, be- 
fore coming to China. I have been here 
only a year—that first year of struggle 
with the language, when discouragement 
is most likely to come. But I can say that 
from the point of view of a life invest- 
ment mission work in China giv 3 cause 
for a sober and lasting enthusiasm. 

The other day my colleague received 
a letter from a former pupil in America. 
In his college days he was a volunteer, 
but yielded to the persuasion of a mem- 
ber of his own mission Board who said 
that his ability was too great to be spared 
from the home work. For several years 
he has been a successful pastor in a large 
city church, but unable to satisfy himself 
that he ought to remain there, he has 
written for advice as to coming out here. 
One who stands as a prince among the 
leaders of his denomination said not long 
ago in a company of fellow-ministers, 
“There are many of us, I think, who, if 


we were now entering upon our minis- 
tries, would choose to spend our lives 
either on the mission field or in the far 
West.” Wherever you go on the mission 
field you find men who would not be 
anywhere else than just where they are. 

The missionaries in China have lately 
issued a call for prayer that the number 
of workers here may be doubled before 
the Centenary of Missions in 1907. 
Such an increase is demanded,—is chal- 
Icnged by the strategic opportunities and 
the dangers of the present time. A na- 
tion is rapidly awaking. Everywhere are 
eager and restless minds needing guid- 
ance. Western civilization comes in like 
a flood, but with the first wave comes 
the driftwood and scum. Superstition 
and ignorance are fast being dispelled, 
but who will lead China into the light of 
Christ? In trade, where selfish consid- 
erations rule, the supply equals the de- 
mand. Why is it that in the hour of su- 
preme spiritual need for India and China 
and Japan, the supply does not equal the 
demand? Let the Christian student 
answer. 


Some Recent Spiritual Awakenings 


At Ohio State University 
By J. H. Warner 


HE visit of Mr. Mott to the Ohio 
State University, Columbus, has 

meant much to the Christian work 
of the institution, because of its ef- 
fect, first, upon the sentiment of the 
college community, in disarming criti- 
cism, drawing attention to the work, 
and, most important of all, in pre- 
senting the facts of Christ and Chris- 
tianity in such a reasonable and forcible 
manner that men all through the Uni- 
versity whose attitude was either hostile 
or indifferent are thinking and making 
decisions for Christ; second, upon the 
problems confronting us, in opening 
doors hitherto closed, notably in social 
and athletic circles; third, upon the men 
of the Association, awakening the apa- 
thetic, encouraging the workers, and 
deepening the devotional life of all. One 


very marked result is a genuine revival 
in the observance of the “morning 
watch.” 

The visible results of the work are 
forty public confessions of Christ. This 
number includes two outsiders, one mem- 
ber of the faculty, six seniors, three jun- 
iors, four sophomores, and twenty-four 
freshmen. But this is only the beginning 
of the harvest, for men are found every 
day who have made decisions to begin 
the life or t6 renew a broken allegiance. 

Among the features that contributed 
to the success of this work are a definite 
plan for a spiritual awakening, careful 
advertising, and a large group of work- 
ers to conserve results. The plan for a 
spiritual awakening has been continuous 
for three years and includes three fea- 
tures, united prayer of the largest possi- 
ble number of men in and out of the Uni- 
versity, the presentation of the work 
publicly by the strongest available men 
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and the enlistment of a large number of 
trained men to do personal work, nearly 
a hundred men having been used in such 
work this year. ‘The advertising was 
thorough. Large posters and dodgers 
for each of the four meetings, a personal 
letter from President ‘Thompson sent to 
each man and a blotter printed with a 
fine cut of Mr. Mott distributed by per- 
sonal workers, with notices in the city 
and college papers, were important fea- 
tures. Results are being conserved by 
a large group of men in which there are 
among others the members of the mem- 
bership and Bible study committees. Of 
the thirty-seven students who made a 
public confession twenty-seven are al- 
ready enrolled in Bible classes and twen- 
ty-three are members of the Association. 
Three new Bible classes have been 
formed, one among fraternity men. 


At the University of Virginia 
By H. M. Mellhany, Jr., Ph.D. 
| NDER the leadership of Mr. Mott 


the University of Virginia has 
recently experienced a spiritual awaken- 
ing, which in many respects is the most 
remarkable on record in this University 
for many years past. Mr. Mott spoke 
three times to students only and once to 
the public. As a result of very careful 
advertising the University chapel was 
filled at every service. For several weeks 
before these meetings there was a daily 
prayer-meeting attended by the leading 
Christian workers, which resulted in a 
great deal of personal work before and 
during the services. 

The University is not a place where 
conversions may be counted after the 
usual fashion; but it is certain that the 
decisions for a better and purer life 
among the students are to be numbered 
by dozens. The Christian men were 
greatly revived, and many strong men, 
heretofore indifferent, have since openly 
identified themselves with the religious 
work of the University. The time allot- 
ted to personal interviews was fully oc- 
cupied, many men not being able to talk 
with Mr. Mott at all, although toward 
the close of the services these interviews 
were limited to ten minutes each. 
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During the following days three new 
Bible classes, enrolling about twenty-five 
men, have been organized, bringing the 
total enrolment for the session to more 
than 130 men. ‘The Volunteer Band 
has been increased by the addition of 
one or two men; and in many other 
ways the religious forces and activities 
of the University have been greatly 
strengthened. 

On the closing day of Mr. Mott’s visit, 
February 29, he announced to a mass 
meeting of students that Mrs. William E. 
Dodge, carrying out the unfulfilled desire 
of her lamented husband, offered to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of 
the University a building to cost at least 
$40,000, provided an endowment fund of 
$20,000 be secured for the maintenance 
of the property. In less than two weeks 
about half this amount was subscribed 
by the students, professors and_ local 
friends of the University. It is hoped 
that by the first of April the remaining 
$10,000 will be secured from the alumni, 
so that the erection of the building may 
begin at once. 

With such a home as this, which will 
be furnished by Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge 
and his sister, the efficiency of the re- 
ligious work in the University will be 
at least doubled. 


At Iowa State College 
sy J. C. Prall 


SERIES of evangelistic meetings 

were held at the Iowa State Col- 
lege, March 11 to 13. Mr. Charles D. 
Hurrey, having been secured as speaker, 
preparations were made looking to the 
largest possible success of the meetings. 
Groups of men met daily for prayer in 
twenty-one of the boarding-houses, and 
came together in a general meeting on 
the last two evenings before the arrival 
of Mr. Hurrey. The personal workers’ 
class was enlarged and men were urged 
to accept Christ. Two made a public 


confession before the special meetings 
began. 

A lecture under college auspices on 
Friday evening was postponed, and all 
of the men’s literary societies voted to 
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suspend their meetings to avoid conflict 
with the first address by Mr. Hurrey. 

A large hand-painted poster, announc- 
ing the first meeting only, was placed 
upon the campus. A calendar for March 
in three colors with the eleventh in red 
type was issued. This contained a cut 
and short sketch of Mr. Hurrey and a 
definite announcement of the first meet- 
ing. One of these was placed in the 
room of every man in the College. An- 
nouncements were made in the college 
paper, and finally on the day of the first 
address a letter from President Storms 
was mailed to each man, expressing the 
hope that he would hear Mr. Hurrey 
that evening. Personal invitation was 
relied upon most strongly. 

This first meeting was attended by 625 
men—the largest gathering distinctly for 
men the institution has ever known. All 
but six of them remained for the after- 
meeting in which thirty-one took their 
first definite stand for Christ. 

The three following meetings were 
advertised one at a time by announce- 


ment at the preceding meeting and in the 
college paper, by the distribution of dif- 
ferent kinds of cards, and by personal 
work. The average attendance at these 
meetings was 275, and seven more made 
public decisions for Christ. 

Such addresses as energized these non- 
Christian men to will and to do, natur- 
ally stirred a far larger number of those 
who were already followers of Christ, 
though afar off, to walk in newness of 
life. By the sincerity, directness, and 
sympathy of his address, Mr. Hurrey 
won the good-will of those who heard 
him and it was impossible for him to 
arrange sufficient time for personal in- 
terviews with all who were inquiring 
about the Christian life. 

At the close of the last meeting a new 
Bible class was organized. Other defi- 
nite plans were made to care for the men 
who made decisions and for the large 
number who were almost persuaded. It 
is noteworthy that sixteen of the men 
who made decisions had been members 
of Bible classes. 


Summer Conference Plans 


HE student conference is one of the 
most effective means of inspiring 

and giving direction to organized Chris- 
tian work among students. In order that 
students in all parts of the continent 
may have easy access to the privileges 
which these gatherings afford, the num- 
ber has been increased to seven. They 
are organized and directed by the Stu- 
dent Department of the International 
Committee of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, with the codperation of 
the State Committees of the various 
states which the conferences serve. A 
unity is thus obtained which would 
otherwise be impossible, since the magni- 
tude of the field prevents the Student 
Movement of the United States and 
Canada from meeting in a convention or 
conference composed of delegates from 
the whole continent. While there is 
unity, there is also diversity, each con- 
ference partaking of the characteristics 
of the territory which it serves, and being 
conducted in such a way as to meet the 


peculiar needs and problems of its field. 
Two of the gatherings are held during 
the Christmas holidays: the Southwest- 
ern Conference and the Pacific Coast 
Conference. During the summer five con- 
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ferences are held: Northfield, Western, 
Southern, Lake Erie and Pacific North- 
west. Up to the time of going to press 
no information as to the plans for the 
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Western and Pacific Northwest Confer- 
ences had been received. ‘The dates 
chosen for the others are as follows: 
Northfield, July 1 to 10; Southern, June 
10 to 19; and Lake Erie, June 17 to 26. 
The seminary buildings at East North- 
field offer ample facilities for this Con- 
ference and command a view of the Con- 
necticut River and Green Mountains of 
surpassing beauty. ‘The attractions of 
Lake Erie and Lakeside contribute not a 
little to the pleasure and profit of the 
delegates to the Conference which meets 
there. The Southern Conference will 
meet for the first time at the Haywood 
White Sulphur Springs Hotel, at 








SOUTHERN CONFERENCE MEETS HERE, 1904 


Waynesvile, N. C., twenty-eight miles in- 
to the mountains from Asheville, with 
high, finely wooded mountain ranges on 
all sides. 

As usual, the platform addresses for 
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the inspiration of the students constitute 
a prominent and attractive feature in the 
program. We are fortunate in securing 
as speakers some of those whose pres- 
ence in former years has been especially 
helpful. Mr. Robert E. Speer and Mr. 
John R. Mott will address platform 
meetings at Waynesville, Lakeside and 
Northfield. Rev. William F. McDowell, 
D.D., of New York City, and Professor 
Edward I. Bosworth of Oberlin College 
will speak at Lakeside. President Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, D.D., of Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, will speak at Northfield. 
Mr. George Sherwood Eddy and Mr. 
Willis R. Hotchkiss will speak at Lake- 
side and Northfield. Among the other 
speakers at platform meetings will be 
the following: At Northfield, the Rev. 
Johnston Ross, D.D., of England; Pro- 
fessor R. A. Falconer of Halifax, and 
the Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., of 
Yale University; at Lakeside, Dr. How- 
ard Agnew Johnston; at Waynesville, 
Professor O. E. Brown of Vanderbilt 
University, Professor W. M. Forrest of 
the University of Virginia, Dr. Walter 
R. Lambuth of Nashville, and Dr. J. A. 
B. Scherer of Newberry College. 
Normal Bible classes in the different 
courses which are used in the colleges 
will be conducted at these conferences. 
The whole Bible study work will be un- 
der the general supervision of Mr. Clay- 
ton S. Cooper, the Bible Study Secretary 
of the Student Department, who will at- 
tend the conferences at Northfield and 
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Lakeside. Among the Bible class leaders 
at different conferences who have already 
been secured are the following: North- 
field, Mr. W. D. Murray of New York 
City, Mr. L. H. Miller of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Professor H. M. Tory 
of McGill University, Mr. Thornton B. 
Penfield, Secretary for Theological In- 
stitutions; Professor R. A. Falconer ot 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, and Mr. C. C. 
Michener, Industrial Secretary of the In- 
ternational Committee; at Waynesville, 
N. C., Mr. F. Boyd Edwards of Brook- 
lyn, Professor O. E. Brown, Professor 
W. M. Forrest, Professor W. C. Bran- 
ham of Spring Hill, Tenn., and Mr. A. J. 
Elliott, Religious Work Secretary of the 
Brooklyn Association. The Bible classes 
of the Lake Erie Conference will be con- 
ducted in a new and attractive manner. 





COLMUBIA DELEGATION, NORTHFIELD, 1903 


A much larger number of group classes 
will be held daily, the leaders of these 
groups being trained in the methods of 
conducting Bible work by one who is 
peculiarly fitted for this work. 

In each conference there will not only 
be a normal mission study class for the 
training of leaders in mission study, but 
there will also be a class or conference 
for the discussion of home mission prob- 
lems, such as city missions, boys’ club 
work, missionary work among immi- 
grants, as well as the peculiar oppor- 
tunities and problems of the city Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. At each 
of these conferences one hour each day 
will be devoted to the discussion of the 
problems of organized Christian work 
among students. A missionary institute, 





under the direction of the secretaries of 
the Student Volunteer Movement, will 








AT THE SOUTHERN CONFERENCE, 1903 


also be held for the more thorough treat- 
ment of the problems of creating and de- 
veloping missionary interest in colleges. 
All indications point to a larger and 
stronger attendance at these conferences 
than ever before. It is especially impor- 
tant that those who will have the leader- 
ship of the various departments of the 
Student Associations as officers, members 
of committees or leaders of Bible and 
mission study classes should not fail to 
attend the conferences. Those desiring 
further information in regard to them, 
should write to the secretaries in charge 
of the business of each conference, as fol- 
lows: Northfield Conference, Mr. Charles 
L. Boynton; Lake Erie Conference, Mr. 
A. B. Williams, Jr.; Southern Confer- 








RECREATION AT LAKE ERIE 


ence, Mr. W. D. Weatherford, all at 3 
West 29th Street, New York City. 
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At Washington College, the oldest col- 
lege in Tennessee, a room has been se- 
cured and fitted up for the use of the 
Association. 


At Auburn Seminary, Auburn, N. Y., 
forty men are enrolled in mission study. 
The students also conduct mission study 
classes in six churches. 


A successful Bible institute was held at 
Northwestern Academy, Evanston, IIL, 
February 20 and 21. ‘The institute was 
followed by special religious meetings. 





The new building at Brown University 
is already giving a decided impetus to 
the Association work. ‘Three new group 
classes in Bible study have been formed. 





The regular weekly meeting at Iowa 
State College, at Ames, has had an aver- 
age attendance this vear of 230. Nearly 
two hundred men are enrolled in Bible 
classes. 

The enrolment in mission study at 
Maryville College, Tennessee, has been 
tripled since Christmas. Several of the 
students have volunteered this year for 
foreign missionary service. 


An Association has recently been or- 
ganized at the Montgomery County High 
School, Independence, Kan. The mem- 
bers will for the present be limited to 
those doing Bible study work. 


Good work in Bible study is being 
carried on by the Association at the Al- 
bany Medical College this year. One of 
the physicians is leading in the effort and 
excellent interest is being shown. 


At Hillsdale College, Mich., the aim 
of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation to enroll twenty girls in mission 
study this year has been more than 
accomplished. Twenty-six girls have 
joined the class and general missionary 
interest is well developed. 


At the University of Texas the enrol- 
ment in Bible study classes has increased 
seventy-five per cent. since the South- 
western Conference at Ruston and the 
two mission study classes have a good 
and regular attendance. 

At the Georgia School of Technology, 
Atlanta, Ga., two Bible classes have been 
organized with an enrolment of twenty- 
four men. Sallmon’s “Studies in the Life 
of Paul” and “The Miracles of Jesus” 
are the text-books used. 





Fifty men are enrolled in mission 
study at Northwestern University, I:v- 
anston, Ill. This enrolment was reached 
by persistent personal effort and is the 
number which the mission study commit- 
tee aimed to secure during the year. 


Interest in the mission study class at 
Purdue University has been increased by 
the use of a question box. This was con- 
ducted by a Hindu student while the 
class was studying India, and by a Jap- 
anese student when the course was on 
Japan. 





The Eastern Presidents’ Conference of 
Student Associations will this year be 
held May 16 and 17, immediately follow- 
ing the International Convention at 
Niagara Falls. This will enable the dele- 
gates to enjoy the privilege of attending 
the Jubilee Convention as well as the 
Conference. 


The Student Associations of Kansas 
will meet with the Washburn College As- 
sociation at Topeka, April 8 to 10, for 
their annual Presidents’ Conference. 
Mr. Charles D. Hurrey will represent 
the International Committee at this gath- 
ering. 


The Association at the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College, Manhattan, held its an- 
nual banquet Monday evening, March 
14. Chancellor Strong, of the State Uni- 
versity, was the speaker of the evening 
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and the gathering did much to bind the 
Association men closely together. 


The Association at Southwest Kansas 
College, Winfield, has been holding a 
series of six life-work meetings at the 
regular Sunday services. Leading men 
from the various professions have ad- 
dressed these gatherings. 


The Association of the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, Baltimore, has 
raised its Northfield Fund this year by 
means of “A Popular Lecture on Tuber- 
culosis in the Human Body,” with lan- 
tern-slide illustrations. This method has 
proved much more satisfactory than the 
individual solicitation plan. 


The Association at Lehigh University 
has recently received a gift of new hymn 
books for use at the Sunday evening 
meetings. They are decidedly better than 
the ones previously used. Five very at- 
tractive pictures have also been received 
for the improvement of the Association 
rooms. 


A union of the volunteer bands in the 
vicinity of Columbus, Ohio, has recently 
been effected. The organization will be 
known as the Intercollegiate Union of 
the Volunteer Bands of Central Ohio, 
and for the present will include the 
Bands of Otterbein, Ohio Medical, and 
Ohio State Universities. 


At Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
about sixty students have formed a mis- 
sionary reading circle, with monthly 
meetings for the discussion of the books 
read. The circle proves to be an excel- 
lent means for securing well-qualified 
leaders for the regular missionary meet- 
ings of the Association. 


As a result of the two days’ visit to 
Defiance College of Mr. J. H. Warner, 
the General Secretary at the Ohio State 
University, and Mr. L. E. McLach- 
lin, State Student Secretary, a new stu- 
dent organization was effected with a 
membership of thirty. This is the third 
Student Association organized in Ohio 
this year. 


The delegates to the Toronto Conven- 
tion in 1902 from the University of Illi- 
nois observe the anniversary each year 
of their departure for Toronto. ‘This 
year a part of the evening was spent in 
calling on students to enroll them in 
mission study classes, and the remainder 
was used as a social occasion. 


A remarkable revival occurred this 
winter in Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Nearly every man in the University was 
led to acknowledge his personal relation 
to Jesus Christ and this was accomplished 
not by the efforts of any outside agency 
but by the cooperation of the faculty and 
students in prayerful, individual work. 


A personal workers’ class of eight men 
has been recently organized at Millsaps 
College, Jackson, Miss. The class is us- 
ing “Studies in God’s Methods of Train- 
ing Workers.” ‘The Day of Prayer for 
Colleges was observed with spiritual re- 
sults. Fifty-six men are enrolled in Bible 
classes, which is more than double last 
year’s enrolment. 


The College Department of Baltimore 
has started what is known as a Medical 
Missionary Fund, The aim is to support 
a graduate of one of the Baltimore medi- 
cal schools on the foreign field, thus con- 
centrating the energy of the various As- 
sociations upon a definite purpose. A 
wide interest in missions is being mani- 
fested as a result. 


Special meetings in the interests of 
Bible study have recently been held at 
Syracuse University, Union College and 
Hamilton College. As a result of these 
the interest has been greatly increased. 
Group classes have been formed in sev- 
eral of the fraternity houses at each place. 
At Hamilton sixty new men have been 
enrolled within a week. 


At a series of meetings recently held at 
the University of Kansas by Mr. E. T. 
Colton, about thirty-five men either made 
their first public stand for Christ or re- 
newed their allegiance to Him as their 
Lord. The services were a source of 
great blessing to all the men who were 
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privileged to be present and has meant 
renewed power in the work of the Asso- 
ciation. 


At Syracuse University the Bible study 
enrolment among the men has increased 
seventy-two per cent., and the mission 
study classes have more than doubled in 
their average attendance. The employ- 
ment bureau has found 423 positions for 
students, 181 of which are for the entire 
college year. At present there are four 
openings for students for which no ap- 
plicants have applied. 


At Haverford College, Haverford, 
Pa., besides the regular weekly meet- 
ings for Bible and mission study, work 
is carried on for the poorer people in 
neighboring villages. Meetings are 
held among them and many families re- 
ceive personal visits. The division this 
year of the Freshman Bible class and of 
the mission study class proves beneficial 
and the attendance is larger. 


On March 13 Professor E. I. Bos- 
worth of Oberlin gave a very forcible ad- 
dress at McGill University on “The 
Christian Ministry as a Life-work.” The 
Volunteer Band has twenty-four mem- 
bers—the largest number in its history— 
five of whom expect to sail for foreign 
posts this year. Before leaving they will 
conduct an aggressive missionary cam- 
paign among the churches of Montreal 
and vicinity. 


The Volunteer Band at the University 
of Illinois, Champaign, has accepted in- 
vitations from seven of the leading 
churches of the city to conduct the young 
people’s meeting and evening service one 
Sunday night in each. These services are 
proving helpful to the Band, as well as 
to the missionary interests of the 
churches. The Band now numbers twen- 
ty-six, six having been added since Mr. 
Eddy’s visit in February. 


Sixty-seven students from fourteen in- 
stitutions attended the Kentucky State 
Convention at Bowling Green. A section 
conference on Friday afternoon was de- 
voted to discussion of the most vital stu- 
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dent problems under the leadership of 
Mr. S. D. Gordon of Cleveland, Ohio, 
Mr. W. D. Weatherford and State Stu- 
dent Secretary Edmund D. Lucas. The 
Convention has resulted in an increased 
enrolment in Bible classes and a greater 
interest in missions. 


At West Point nearly every man in 
the corps is a member of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Twenty- 
five Bible classes are held each week 
with an enrolment of 250 and a weekly 
average attendance of over 200. Prayer- 
meetings are held Wednesday and Sun- 
day evenings with an average attend- 
ance of 100 each. The Association 
members are also carrying on a Sunday- 
school for the children of the officers and 
enlisted men at the post. 


A method recently employed in the 
mission study class at Ohio Normal 
University, at Ada, has proved very sat- 
isfactory. The leader prepares a type- 
written list of practical questions in con- 
nection with each study. These are given 
to the members some days in advance. 
The result is that the students come pre- 
pared to give their opinion on the vari- 
ous phases of the chapter studied. The 
growing interest in mission study, due 
to this plan, proves its value. 


At Moores Hill College, Ind., where 
the total membership of the Association 
is only thirty-eight, thirty-one men are 
enrolled in Bible study and sixteen in 
mission study. There are five Bible 
classes, Murray’s Studies in Mark having 
been added to the regular Association 
cycle this year. The Association wilt 
endeavor to enroll as many men as possi- 
ble for systematic private Bible study 
during the summer vacation. A room in 
the Science Hall is used for the meetings 
of the Association. 


Sixty-eight students attended the third 
biennial convention of the Young Men's 
Christian Associations of Ohio held at 
Columbus, February 25 to 28. The gen- 
eral theme of the convention, “Our Field 
Extended,” was carried into the program 
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of the student institutes. Mr. E. T. Col- 
ton of the International Committee, Mr. 
George Sherwood Eddy of India, Mr. G. 
K. Shurtleff of Cleveland, Mr. H. A. 
Wilbur of Dayton and Mr. Morris Ehnes 
of Ohio Wesleyan University at Dela- 
ware were among the leaders. 


At Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Sunday, March 6, Mr. Luther D. Wish- 
ard addressed the students and faculty on 
the “World-wide Student Movement.” 
In the evening he took for his subject 
responsibility for the evangelization of 
the world in this generation. The first 
Bible study conference at the University 
was held on Sunday, March 13. Mr. 
Clayton S. Cooper was present, and be- 
sides lending his assistance in conducting 
the conference, addressed the University 
men on “The College Man and the Bi- 
ble.” At present more than 150 men 
have been enrolled in Bible classes. 


The Central New York Student Vol- 
unteer Union held its first annual meet- 
ing at Syracuse University, Saturday, 
February 6. Such topics as “Delegation 
Work,” “The Volunteer Band Meeting,” 
and the “Self-perpetuation of the Volun- 
teer Band” were discussed. Mrs. Mary 
S. Wilkinson, of Herkimer, gave two 
impressive addresses on “The Supreme 
Qualification of the Student Volunteer” 
and “The Missionary Life.” Dr. A. W. 
Halsey, of the Presbyterian Board, New 
York, spoke on the “Prayer Life of the 
Missionary.” On Sunday a union Asso- 
ciation meeting was held, addressed by 
Mrs. Wilkinson. 


At the first Bible study rally of Baylor 
University, Waco, Tex., 110 men were 
enrolled in Bible classes. Twelve classes 
are held in the dormitories and boarding- 
houses. A personal workers’ class was 
recently organized and a series of relig- 
10us meetings were held at which seven- 
ty-five students were converted and re- 
claimed for the Christian life. These 
meetings were inaugurated largely 
through the influence of the men who 
were delegates at the Ruston Conference. 
The Rev. George W. McDaniel, pastor 
of the Washington Avenue Baptist 


Church, Dallas, Tex., made several ad- 
dresses. 


Since October the Associations in the 
following institutions have become a 
part of the Intercollegiate Movement: 
Stanstead College, Stanstead, Que.; 
Rogers Academy, Rogers, Ark.; James 
Milliken University, Decatur, IIL; 
Campbell College, Holton, Kan.; Eck- 
stein Norton University, Cane Springs, 
Ky.; Higgins Classical Institute, 
Charleston, Me.; Maryland Agricul- 
tural College, College Park, Md.; 
Christian University, Canton, Mo.; 
Washington University Medical De- 
partment of St. Louis Young Men’s 
Christian Association; West Lafayette 
College, West Lafayette, Ohio; Wil- 
mington College, Wilmington, Ohio, 
and Philomath College, Philomath, Ore. 


Mr. Galen M. Fisher writes as follows 
in a recent number of “The Young Men 
of India”: “A powerful auxiliary factor 
in our occupation of the student field is 
the steadily increasing force of American 
college Association men whom we have 
placed in Government schools as teach- 
ers of English. In 1900 we placed one 
man, in I9QOI six more, in 1902 four 
more, in 1903 three more, making at 
present fourteen in all. Their reputation 
as teachers is such that we have little 
difficulty in having them promoted to 
higher posts after a year’s experience in 
a high school. In their homes they are 
conducting Bible classes for students and 
teachers, enrolling one hundred and fifty 
men, and three Associations have been 
formed through their work.” 


Until recently Young Men’s Christian 
Associations have existed in each of the 
several faculties and colleges affiliated 
with the University of Toronto. A plan 
has now been adopted, however, by which 
the Associations of the University Col- 
lege, Victoria College, and the Medical 
Faculty have been united into the Uni- 
versity of Toronto Association. There 
is an advisory board of graduates and 
business men, and an executive commit- 
tee of undergraduates which has charge 
of all matters affecting the Association 
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work in more than one college, while a 
separate Association in each college will 
look after the work affecting its own 
field. A general secretary will be ap- 
pointed to supervise and direct the work 
of all the Associations. 


Fifteen Indiana institutions were rep- 
resented by the president or some other 
representative at the biennial College 
Presidents’ Conference, February 19, at 
Indianapolis. Fourteen delegates were 
from institutions in which there are As- 
sociations. The presidents met with the 
student department committee of the 
State Committee at four Pp. M., and after 
dinner together, continued in session 
throughout the evening, discussing such 
questions as: What points in the work 
and influence of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in your institution have 
most commended themselves to you? 
What are the weak places from your 
point of view? What are the best meth- 
ods of bridging the gap between the 
active Christian men and the other stu- 
dents? To what extent and in what ways 
can and should the faculty exercise su- 
pervision of the Association work? 


A Bible institute was held at Syracuse 
University February 27 and 28, with 
delegates present from Cornell, Hamil- 
ton, Union, Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Cazenovia Seminary and Colgate 
University. The institute was under the 
general direction of Mr. Clayton S. 
Cooper, the Student Bible Study Secre- 
tary of the International Committee. 
Ten-minute papers were presented as fol- 
lows: “Bible Study and Evangelism,” 
William A. Ferguson, Hamilton; “Im- 
portance and Benefit of Personal Bible 
Study,” Byron W. Reed, Union; “The 
Morning Watch,” Carl F. Heintze, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; “Bi- 
ble Study and Theological Unrest,” 
F. W. Scheidenhelm, Cornell; “The 
Real Aim of Bible Study,” F. W. 
Harding, Colgate. Dr. Ismar J. Peritz, 
of Syracuse University, made an address 
on “The Aim of the Teacher.” A re- 
ception was given to the delegates Sat- 
urday evening. At the Sunday Bible 
study rally two hundred students were 
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in attendance. Among the immediate re- 
sults of the institute was the organization 
of Bible classes in every fraternity chap- 
ter-house at Syracuse University. 


Some excellent deputation work for 
missions has been done this year by the 
student volunteers and others in Juniata 
College, Huntingdon, Pa. More than 
twenty churches have been visited in term 
time and during the winter and spring 
vacations. Four students usually com- 
prise the deputation. Three services on 
the average are held with each church vis- 
ited, the first on Saturday evening, the 
others on Sunday morning and evening. 
As a result of this work support has been 
pledged for five or six missionaries and 
for six or eight native workers, and the 
young people in the churches visited have 
been aroused to study missions. One 
church agreed to educate a young colored 
girl for mission service. An individual 
in another congregation was led to as- 
sume the support of one of the Juniata 
volunteers. Some of the churches visited 
had had missionary sermons regularly, 
but were glad to begin some definite 
work. Asa result of this work in Juni- 
ata other schools of the denomination are 
taking up similar activities. All the vol- 
unteers leaving Juniata this year will 
have their support provided, largely be- 
cause of this deputation work. 


The following advances in mission 
study are among those recently reported 
to the Educational Department of the 
Student Volunteer Movement: Two new 
classes with twenty-three members have 
been organized at William Jewell Col- 
lege, Liberty, Mo., to use “Knights of the 
Labarum.” At Park College there has 
been an increase of ten in the enrolment. 
The first class has been organized at 
Howard Payne College, Fayette, Mo. In 
Pennsylvania a new class of thirteen has 
been formed at Washington and Jeffer- 
son College at Washington, and one of 
sixteen at Waynesburg College. The 
latter will combine Bible and mission 
study, using “New Testament Studies in 
Missions.” Cotner University at Beth- 


any, Neb., reports an increased enrol- 
ment of thirty-eight. 


At Dakota Uni- 
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versity, Mitchell, S. Dak., a class of 
twenty-six has been organized and at the 
University of South Dakota two classes 
with a combined membership of thirty. 
Redfield College, Redfield, S. Dak., re- 
ports two mission study classes organized 
in March, with an enrolment of twenty- 
one. Huron College in the same state, 
has a third class, which will study “The 
New Era in the Philippines.” 


A remarkable feature of the Bible 
study in the colleges this year has been 
the large number of classes that have 
been organized during February and 
March. At Bowdoin College forty-three 
men are enrolled in three classes, using 
“Studies in the Life of Christ.” Asso- 
ciation Bible classes have been organized 
in nearly all of the fraternities in Ohio 
Wesleyan University. There has been 
wonderful progress in Georgetown Col- 
lege, Ky., since the State College Con- 
ference in December. There are now six 
classes, with nearly sixty men in them, 
considerably over half the men in college. 
At Central University, Danville, Ky., the 
sible study interest has increased steadily 
until now there are between eighty and 
ninety men in regular Association Bible 
classes, whereas twenty-five were en- 
rolled at the end of last vear. Otterbein 
University Association with a member- 
ship of eighty-eight has eighty-five en- 
rolled in Bible study. In South Dakota 
Agricultural College the enrolment has 
been more than doubled. The University 
of Arkansas has fifty men in Bible 
classes. Last year there were but twelve. 
The State Normal School at Shippens- 
burg, Pa., has enrolled all but two of the 
thirty-eight men in the institution. 


The first conference of the Presidents 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations 
in professional schools of the East was 
held at New Brunswick, N. J., February 
20 to 22. Representatives from twenty- 
five schools in Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, Albany and Buffalo 
were present, seventeen of which were 
medical schools, four dental, one law, one 
veterinary, and two schools of pharmacy. 
The discussions of the conference 


showed that Association work in these 
professional schools in metropolitan cen- 
ters is carried on under great difficulties, 
but is tremendously needed because of 
the fierce temptations to which the stu- 
dents are exposed. Work for new stu- 
dents, the problems of enlisting and 
uniting men, Bible study, and personal 
effort to bring individuals to Christ were 
subjects of informal conferences. Other 
questions considered were the following: 
“Can we develop a social department 
which will compete successfully with bad 
places of amusement?” “Are successful 
religious meetings a possibility?” and 
“How can men be brought face to face 
with the needs of the world?” The Con- 
ference gave a unity and stimulus to the 
student work in the great cities repre- 
sented. 


Plans for securing Association build- 
ings and the increase or completion of 
building funds already existing have 
been reported from several institutions 
as follows: The total amount, $50,000, 
needed for a new building at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin has been subscribed. 
It is expected that plans will soon be 
adopted and that work will begin this 
spring. The McGill University fund has 
reached $85,000, and an effort is being 
made to increase this to $95,000 in order 
to secure larger dormitory facilities. The 
contract has been let for the new Asso- 
ciation building at Iowa State College, 
at Ames, and construction will begin 
at once. The cost will be $52,000. At 
Austin College, Sherman, Tex., it is pro- 
posed to erect a building which will cost 

25,000, with an equipment costing 
$5,000 additional. The building will be 
called the Daniel Baker Young Men’s 
Christian Association Memorial Hall. 
An attractive circular containing suggest- 
ed plans has been printed. Through the 
offer of Mrs. William E. Dodge of $40,- 
000 to the University of Virginia, that 
institution hopes to have an Association 
building in the near future. Already sub- 
scriptions have been made to the amount 
of half the endowment fund of $20,000 
which is to be secured by the University 
in accordance with the condition of Mrs. 
Dodge’s offer. 
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Devoted Workers Wanted 


HAT “not more than one pastor 
in fifty has any chance to do as 
much for the Kingdom as every one 
of your men has” is a strong state- 
ment, but it was recently emphatical- 
ly indorsed by a _ prominent Utah 
minister, who added: “You ought to 
have thirty or forty men at work there 
all the time.” Every one of these men 
should be able to visit at least 3,000 fam- 
ilies effectively every year, besides help- 
ing in 200 meetings. Nine-tenths of all 
the thousands of people thus reached 
would not otherwise be reached by any 
Christian message at all. They would 
for the most part be Mormons, and the 
Mormon needs the gospel as much as 
any one else, not only for his own sake 
but that the great evil which he repre- 
sents may cease. It is confidently be- 
lieved that twenty able and devoted men 
could revolutionize Mormonism in less 
than a generation. It is the simple, 
though difficult, work of bringing to a 
people who are deceived, the truth in 
such ways as will not unnecessarily of- 
fend. The methods must be peculiar, or 
this peculiar people will not receive either 
workers or message. But Paul’s princi- 
ple of becoming “all things to all men” 
is not obsolete, nor are the men lacking 
to apply it, at any sacrifice which may 
be necessary. Where are they? 

The Utah Gospel Mission, incorpo- 
rated at Cleveland, Ohio, is doing the 
peculiar work demanded by this great 
opportunity. Its men have visited about 
37,000 families during the past thirty- 
two months, carefully using over 3,000,- 
000 pages of special literature; and they 
have had over 20,000 people at their 
meetings. There are about 300,000 Mor- 
mons, besides many others in the same 
places, who practically never attend any 
Christian church service; 160,000 of 
these live where there is none to attend. 
The Utah Gospel Mission reaches almost 
every home and village, working from 
gospel wagons the year round. Suitable 


men who can speak and sing and can give 
at least a year to this effort will not only 
do a great work on the field, but will 
also get a blessing in experience and 
knowledge and preparation for other 
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work, for which they will always be 
thankful. Financially, the Mission can 
provide only economical expenses, for 
reasons pertaining to Mormon prejudice 
but essential to success. Men who feel 
drawn toward this work are invited to 
correspond at once with The Utah Gos- 
pel Mission, 739 Republic Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Books on the Far East 


es answer to requests for lists of 
books dealing with the Far Eastern 
questions, the following books are sug- 
gested: 
General 
Beach.—A Geography and Atlas of Protestant 
Missions, 2 vols. 
Colquhoun.—The Mastery of the Pacific. 
Foster.—American Diplomacy in the Orient. 
Lewis.—Educational Conquest of the Far East. 
Reinsch.—World Politics. 
Speer.—Missions and Politics in the East. 
Strong.—Expansion. On the New World’s Con- 
dition. 





China 

Ball.—Things Chinese. 
Barber.—David Hill. 
Beach.—Dawn on the Hills of T’ang. 
Beach.—Princely Men in the Heavenly Kingdom. 
Bryson.—John Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Gibson.—Mission Problems and Mission Methods 

in South China. 
Lovett.—James Gilmour of Mongolia. 
Miner.—China’s Book of Martyrs. 
Nevius.—China and the Chinese. 
Ross.—Mission Methods in Manchuria. 
Smith.—China in Convulsion, 2 vols. 
Smith.—Chinese Characteristics. 
Smith.—Rex Christus. 
Smith.—Village Life in China. 
Speer.—Memorial of Horace Tracy Pitkin. 
Williams.—A History of China. 
Williams.—The Middle Kingdom, 2 vols. 


Japan 
Cary.—Japan and Its Regeneration. 
Chamberlain.—Things Japanese. 
Clement.—Handbook of Modern Japan. 
Gordon.—American Missionary in Japan. 
Griffis—Maker of the New Orient. 
Griffis.—Mikado’s Empire. 
Griffis.—Religions of Japan. 
Griffis—Verbeck of Japan. 
Gulick.—Evolution of the Japanese. 
Hardy.—Life and Letters of Joseph Hardy Neesima. 
Mackay.—From Far Formosa. 





Korea 
Bird-Bishop.—Korea and Her Neighbors. 
Gale.—Korean Sketches. 
Gale.—The Vanguard. (Fiction.) 
Gifford.—Everyday Life in Korea. 
Griffis.—Corea, the Hermit Nation. 
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Philippines 
Brown.—The New Era in the Philippines. 
Stuntz.—The Philippines and the Far East. 
Russia 


Lanin.—Russian Characteristics. 

Leroy-Beaulieu—The Empire of the Tsars¥ and 
the Russians, 3 vols. 

Parmele.—A Short History of Russia. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 
Japan 


E do not do justice to the work of 
foreign missions when we esti- 
mate its results only by the net increase of 
communicants and adherents. It is true 
that the full fruit of the good seed plant- 
ed in the good ground is the well-rounded 
Christian, but there are other results 
which cannot be ignored and a meeting 
can very profitably be devoted to a study 
of some of these results in Japan. Dr. 
Scudder says, “The whole Japanese na- 
tion is .honeycombed with influences 
which radiate from the cross.” Even 
the native systems of religion themselves 
have been profoundly influenced by the 
coming of the Light, and the condition 
of those who still adhere to them is much 
better than formerly. “The Student Mis- 
sionary Appeal,” p. 352; New York In- 
dependent, January 22, 1903, “The Japan 
of 1902”; Clement’s “Handbook of 
Modern Japan,” pp. 262-276. 

The leader of the meeting should bring 
out the present importance of Japan in 
view of its success in the war with China 
and also of the power it has shown thus 
far in the war with Russia. These talks 
of from five to eight minutes each upon 
the influence of Christianity upon the 
political life, social life, and education of 
Japan should follow. If there is a Jap- 
anese in the institution it may add in- 
terest to the meeting to have him take 
one of the subjects, probably the one on 
education. 

1. Political Life-—‘“Japan and Its Re- 
generation,” pp. 67-69; “World-wide 
Evangelization,” pp. 383-385, 387-3890; 
New York Independent, May 31, 1903, 
“The Fourteenth Japanese Diet”; Inde- 
pendent, January 22, 1903, “The Japan 
of 1902”; Outlook, August 31, 1901, 
‘Christianity in Japan”; John W. Fos- 


ter’s “American Diplomacy in the Ori- 
ent,” chaps. vi. and x.; Clement’s “Hand- 
book of Modern Japan.” The fact that 
a very large porportion of the members 
of the local and national assemblies are 
Christians is a most significent one. 
Their training in church government and 
work has fitted them for the positions 
which they hold. 

2. Social Life.—The purification of the 
marriage relation, the abolition of child 
marriage and the elevation of the home 
life are results which cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. “Christian Mis- 
sions and Social Progress,” pp. 221, 236 
and 267. Prison reform has also reached 
Japan and the greatly improved condition 
of prisoners is the result. “Christian 
Missions and Social Progress,” pp. 268- 
373. The work for orphans which 
George Miller inspired and which has 
been carried on by Japanese Christians is 
hardly second even to the work done by 
that Apostle of Prayer in his own coun- 
try. “Christian Missions and Social 
Progress,” pp. 453-456. Dr. S. L. Gu- 
lick’s recent volume on the “Evolution 
of the Japanese” will be found most help- 
ful. He says, “Japan’s new social order 
is essentially Christian. The old time 
oriental brutality in war is a thing of the 
past in Japan, and the Red Cross work 
has been very successful.” Clement's 
“Handbook of Modern Japan,” pp. 338- 
343; Outlook, February 17, 1903, p. 266. 

3. Education—General Grant said 
that he found no educational system 
which impressed him as stronger than 
that of Japan. The system which was 
adopted after the Japanese Commission- 
ers had made a study of many systems is 
modeled after that of the state of Mas- 
sachusetts. M.S. Gordon, “An Ameri- 
can Missionary in Japan,” chap. xiii. ; 
“Ecumenical Missionary Conference,” 
vol. i., p. 525; Beach’s “Geography and 
Atlas of Protestant Missions,” p. 222; 
Clement’s “Handbook of Modern Ja- 
pan,” pp. 209-221. 

Names which stand out prominently 
in connection with the history of educa- 
tion in Japan are Verbeck, Brown and 
Neesima. Dr. Verbeck founded the Im- 
perial University at Tokyo and Dr. Nee- 
sima the Doshisha. Griffis’s ““Verbeck of 
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Japan,” the same author’s “A Maker of 
the New Orient,” and Hardy’s “Joseph 
Hardy Neesima,” are the best books to 
consult. 

One danger in a meeting in which only 
success is spoken of is that many will get 
the impression that the work is finished 
and that no more men and no more 
money is needed in Japan. In order to 
prevent this it would be a good plan to 
have some one, preferably a volunteer, 
go through the numbers of the INTERCOL- 
LEGIANS for the present year, collect the 
statements coming from the mission 
boards concerning the workers now need- 
ed in Japan, and present them as con- 
cisely as possible. It should be made a 
subject of earnest prayer by the mission- 
ary committee and volunteer band, that 
this may result in some of the students 
accepting the calls extended and thus 
meeting some of the many urgent needs. 
“Pray ye therefore the Lord of the har- 
vest, that he send forth labourers into his 
harvest.”—W. B. Petrus. 


Reviews 


“Pioneering in Central Africa.” By 
Samuel Verner. Illustrations; maps. 
Richmond, Va.: Presbyterian Com- 
mittee of Publication. Cloth, $2.00 
net. 

On graduating from his University 
Mr. Verner entered the service of the 
Southern Railway at Columbia, 5. C. 
He was promoted rapidly and soon 
held a position of large responsibility, 
with the prospect of further promotion. 
He gave this up in order to accept the 
call to become the business manager of 
the mission of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church in Central Africa. In his 
volume Mr. Verner has given an account 
of his experfences and observations 
from the time he left New York in 1895 
until his return. His descriptions of the 
life of the natives in Central Africa and 
of the missionary operations there are 
most interesting. One gets a_ vivid 
picture of conditions among heathen 
people in Mr. Verner’s book. The chap- 
ters on the Pygmies, which was first 
published in the Atlantic Monthly, Life 
among the Bikenge, Aboriginal Super- 


stitions and Practises, Native African 
Arts and Industries, Ndombe and Son, 
and the Folk Lore stories are valuable 
contributions to our knowledge of Cen- 
tral African peoples. It is a work which 
is of especial interest to any missionary 
going to that part of Africa and to any 
one interested in the life of Central 
African tribes. The book would have 
been improved if it had been condensed 
to about two-thirds its present length. 


“A Life for God in India.” By Helen 
S. Dyer, author of “Pandita Rama- 
bai; the Story of Her Life,” ete. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, 1903. Cloth, $1.00 net. 

This is an interesting story of the 
life and labors of Mrs. Jennie Fuller of 
Akola and Bombay—a woman who 
made a full surrender of herself to God 
and was used by Him, mightily. Inci- 
dentally the life of the missionary in 
India—what must be met and endured 
and many of the joys and comforts of 
missionary service—are vividly por- 
trayed. The book has a useful place in 
missionary literature. 





Two recent addresses by President S. 
B. Capen of the American Board, “The 
King’s Business Requires Haste” and 
“The Sunday-School Offerings,” have 
been published in pamphlet form. A\l- 
though both relate primarily to the 
work of the Congregational churches, 
there are many valuable suggestions 
which will be of service to any one in- 
terested in the work for missions. 


“Short History of Christian Missions.” 
3y George Smith, LL.D., F.R.GS. 
Sixth edition. Revised. With Por- 
traits. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
We welcome this revised edition of 

Dr. Smith’s excellent short history of 

Christian missions. The statistics have 

been brought down to date and there are 

several additions which greatly increase 
the value of the work. We recommend 
it to all our readers, and especially to 
the leaders of mission study classes, who 
will find it most helpful. Messrs. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons are the agents 
of the Edinburgh publishers. 











